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DRURY LANE. 


Monday.—Macbeth, and Harlequin 
Jack Sheppard. 

Tuesday. — Fra-Diavolo, 
Pantomime. : 

Wednesday.—Mary Stuart, My Lord 
is not my Lord, and the Panto- 
mime. 

Thursday.—No performance. 

Friday.—Mary Stuart, and the Pan- 
tomime. 

Saturday.—Mary Stuart, and the 
Pantomime. 


The new play of Mary Stuart, -has 
drawn good houses, and we think the 
play improves very much upon ac- 
quaintance. We promised in our 
last number to give a detailed account 
of the plot, which is as follows :— 
Ruthven, (Macready) Morton, (G. 
Bennett) Maitland, (Marston) Doug- 
las, (Howe) and others are sorely 
grieved at the doings of the Court, 


and the 





i 


and all express their hatred of Rizeio, 
(Elton) disliking his influence and 
despising his birth. They suspect 
that Mary, (Mrs. Warner) though 
but recently wedded to Darnley, 
(Phelps) loves the Italian, and Ruth- 
ven desires his daughter Catherine, 
(Miss Montague) to watch the Queen. 
She objects to become a spy—incurs 
her father’s anger, but to appease 
him, consents to what she abhors, 
Ruthven with his partisans, present 
petitions to Mary, and some alterca- 
tion ensues between him and Bothwell, 
(Yarnhold); Rizzio asks very natu- 
rally if such conduct is to be borne 
in the presence of her Majesty, on 
which the old Earl waxes wrath. 
Darnley tells his wife she should not 
suffer such minions to brave her 
nobles; to which the lady replies 
that he, Rizzio, spoke only in her 
behalf. She promises to pay all 
due attention to the petitions, and 
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order, in figure and voice, but above 


makes her exit, taking Rizzio with 
her. This inflames Darnley. Rage 
and jealousy is avowed against the 
Italian, Rizzio who is afterwards seen 
in the chamber of Mary playing the 
harp, the Queen proposes enacting a 
play, and Rizzio takcs advantage of 
this and pours forth his passion. He 
is answered in a strain of parailel 
warmth by the Queen, who hangs her 
portrait round his neck,—this act is 
witnessed by Catherine, who informs 
her father, Ruthven : he instantly con- 
cludes that Mary is guilty. This 
opinion Catherine combats in vain,— 
her spirit that has upheld her till now 
sinks under sorrow, and she dies be- 
fore her father, imploring him to the 
last to reconcile Darnley to the inno- 
cent Queen. Her Majesty refuses to 
dismiss Rizzio, and Ruthven at the 
head of the nobles seizes him in her 
presence and drags him forth to death 
—he then returns to rave and die: 
here concludes the tragedy. 

Ruthven, being played by Macrea- 
dy, is of course the most prominent 
character ; and nobly he looked the 
stern old warrior—-grim and gaunt 
with sickness, and grizzled with age. 
The last scene where he enters the 
Queen’s chamber in steel armour was 
very impressive and called forth loud 
applause Rizzio by Elton is very re- 
spectable, and we are glad his song 
will be left out in future—it was not 
bearable. Mrs. Warner exerted her-. 
self to the best of her power. The 
minor parts are well cast; even the 
Governor of Holyrood Castle a cha- 
racter which some years back would 
have been given to some underling 
in the theatre, is put into the hands 
of Melville, a most respectable actor, 
and we are glad to find that such 
actors do not scruple to play minor 
parts, to make the whole play ef- 
ficient in every respect; it is most 
creditable to all parties in the theatre. 
We cannot omit to notice the acting 
of Miss Montague ; this young aspi- 


rant has qualifications of the first | 


all, a mind which when properly 
matured, will make her the first tra- 
gedian of the day. Mrs. West was 
also very efficient, particularly in the 
last scene. 

On Wednesday, a one act comic 
opera was produced, the music by 
Boieldieu, which is very brilliant and 
beautiful. The plot is too trifling to 
give much entertainment. <A duet, 
by Leffler and Morley, ought to have 
been encored, and would have met 
with that reception, but it came too 
late—the audience were weary. It 
must be shortened, which will make 
it a pleasing musical farce. 








COVENT GARDEN. 


Monday.—Love, and Harlequin and 
the Merrie Devil of Edmonton. 
Tuesday.—School for Scandal, and 

the Pantomime. 
Wednesday.—Love, and the Panto- 
mime. 
Thursday.—No performance. 
Friday.— Beggar’s Opera, Patter v. 
Clatter, and the Pantomime. 
Saturday. — Clandestine Marriage, 
and the Pantomime. 


The production of the Zivals, affords 
us the opportunity of impartially ba- 
lancing the respective excellencies 
and merits of the two most efficient 
companies for comedy that have been 
collected in London and playing at 
the same time for many years past ; 
and although the Haymarket is now 
closed, and the Rivals has been be- 
fore the public at Covent Garden for 
some little time; still we consider a 
candid and unprejudiced review as 
likely to be amusing and gratifying 
to our readers, especially as we shall 
be careful not to omit notice of each 
and all the performers who appeared 
in this admirable comedy. The plot 


is too well known to require any de- — 


tailed notice, upon which point there- 
fore we shall not detain our readers, 
as it is the acting and capabilites of 
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rival actors that we have in view in |; 


the following remarks :— 
With politeness and the flourish of 
‘‘ place aux dames,”’ we beg leave to 


introduce Lydia Languish, sustained , 


by Madame Vestris at Covent Gar- 
den, and Mrs. Walter Lacy, late Miss 
Taylor, at the Haymarket: many 
and great as the attractions of the 
former lady are, she must yield to the 
latter in this particular character—a 
part which is peculiarly suited to 
Mrs. Lacy; and however superior in 
grace and other attractive qualities 
Madame may be, she is not suited 
now for the die-away languishing Ly- 
dia. Mrs. Malaprop comes next in 
order, and Mrs. Glover carries it tri- 
umphantly in comparison with Mrs. 
C. Jones,—certainly here the Hay- 
market has again the field: and with 
Phelps as Falkland, in opposition to 
Cooper, and with Buckstone as the 
faithful servant—we must say the 
Haymarket in these respective cha- 
racters has our approbation and ac- 
knowledgment of superiority. 

It is now time we turn the tables: 
the Sir Anthony Absolute of Farren is 
very superior to Strickland’s imper- 
sonation of the character ; the great 
superiority being in Farren’s bye-play 
—whose twitches of face and risibility 
of muscle,at Mrs. Malaprop’s varieties 
of the English language, afford con- 
stant merriment. The terseness and 
domineering habits of the self-willed 
Sir Anthony are not usually in the 
line of the excellences of this first-rate 
comedian; yet even here Farren ap- 
pears to outdo himself, and certainly 
his appearance is all fire and sarcasm, 
and realizes well to the imagination 
the author’s intention of depicting an 
oddity, a whimsical being, an out-of- 
the-way character, but still, with all 
his vagaries, true to nature. Bob 
Acres, a Devonshire ’squire, with 
more acres than brains, foolish, and 
easily led, inclining to every gust from 
every wind that blows—listening at 
one moment to the councils of his 








friend, at the next to his servant, 
boasting of his killing one man a- 
week in the country, and yet falling 
in affright when a pistol is produced 
is really admirable in the hands of 
Harley, whose drollery and comical 
appearance keep up a continued roar. 
In the duel scene the tottering gait, 
the lengthened dropping under jaw, 
the blanched cheek, the nervous 
childish pipe of the voice, are all ad- 
mirable, and leave Webster’s perform- 
ance far behind. We have at times 
been surprised at Harley’s taking the 
high standing that he does, but in 
these scenes we quickly lose all such 
feelings, and are carried away at 
once by acting of a first rate comic 
power, a power that places him in 
this particular character above all 
other competitors on the London 
Boards. Sir Lucius O’Trigger is 
the best in the hands of Power, 
whose ‘‘ fol-de-rol de ciddle, shoot 
him thro’ the middle,” and general 
martial manners are but faintly 
copied by Brougham. Anderson is 
superior to Walter Lacy in the hu- 
morous but gentlemanly Ensign Be- 
verley, alias Captain Absolute. His 
feigned ignorance of the family of 
Languish, his: assumed carelessness for 
the beauty of his mistress, and his 
insinuating cajolery of the old man 
are made striking points: in the 
hands of Anderson, although to do 
Lacy justice, we must acknowledge 
his performance had great merit, 
though inferior to his rival at Covent 
Garden. Green was very good as a 
foppish servant, certainly superior to 
the gentleman who played this part 
at the other house. Before conclud- 
ing we must not forget to notice the 
Lucy of Mrs. Warner, in comparison 
with Mrs. Nesbitt: this character 
does not afford much scope for ex- 
cellence, being generally monotonous 
throughout its entire length—but in 
appearance Mrs. Warner bears the 
bell; her strict attention to the dress 
of the period, and her fine person and 
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lovely countenance gain preference. 
We now proceed to give a list of 

the parts, with the actors and ac- 

tresses’ names attached, whom we 

consider best able to give due justice 

to this excellent old English comedy : 
Sir Anthony- - - Mr. Farren 


Falkland - - - - Mr. Phelps 
Captain Absolute Mr. Anderson 
Sir Lucius - - - - Mr. Power 
Bob Acres- - - - Mr. Harley 


Lydia Languish- Mrs. W. Lacy 
Mrs. Malaprop ~ Mrs. Glover 
Lucy ------- Mrs. Warner. 





ADELPHI. 


Monday and during the Week.—Jack 
Sheppard, and Harlequin Mother 
Red Cap. 


There has not been any change of 
performance here this week, we ob- 
serve this is the last week of the 
drama of Jack Sheppard, and the 
Pantomime. Buckstone, and T. P. 
Cook are announced to appear on 
Monday next in a new nautical 
drama, which report speaks very fa- 
vourably of. 





SURREY. 


Monday, and during the Week.—Carl 
Carlshrue, Lapidary of Leyden, 
and the Queen Bee. 


The announcement of a new drama 
by the author of the Lapidary of 
Leyden, Michael Erle, &c., drew us 
to this house last Monday, expecting 
a rich treat of amusement, the new 
piece being entered in the bills as an 
original comic drama, and comic it 
certainly was, for the house was con- 
vulsed with laughter throughout its 
entire length. The plot may be 
detailed as follows: — Mein Herr 
Schauffe, an artist of Toplitz, sets 
out for Dresden to dispose of certain 
pictures, leaving his pupil, Carl Carl- 
sheue (Miss Martin) behind. This 
young gentleman has an ardent de- 


sire to see the world, and entices his 





master’s servant, a simple Simon, 
(Mr. W. Smith) to follow him. 
These two worthies, like Don Quixote 
and Sancho, set out on their travels, 
and during their course meet with 
seven remarkable and humorous 
adventures, which give the title to 
the piece. The first, certaimly not 
unlikely, namely, being waylaid and 
robbed, both master and man, of 
all their wealth. The captain of the 
band, however, appears to take a 
liking to our adventurers, and en- 
listed them both into his gang, much 
however to the discomfort of Simon, 
whose taste for deeds of blood and 
warfare are not very strong. The 
robbery of the Prince Zittau (Nevill) 
forms the second adventure, and a 
pursuit being instituted, the band 
make their escape various ways, Carl 
and his companion entermg un- 
knowingly the precincts of the 
prince’s own domain. Here he dis- 
covers a beautiful lady in the person 
of the ward of the Prince, whom 
Carl to his astonishment finds to be 
one whom from her picture only he 
has long and ardently loved, and she, 
taken by his attachment, consents to 
elope with her lover, and thus termi- 
nates the first act and the third ad- 
venture. We have not space to 
enumerate all the particulars of their 
flight, but come at once to the se- 
venth and last adventure, where we 
find aril brought back in chains, 
and about to be confined of course 
in the lowest dungeon of the castle 
by the prince, whose ward he has 
dared to run off with, when, to the 
astonishment of all, the painter’s 
pupil turns out to be the only son of 
Prince Zittau, and the piece termi- 
nates happily to all parties, in the 


joy of the old man and the marriage 


of Carl Carlshrue with his ward. 
Mr. Smith, as Simon, was very comic, 
and Miss Martin, as Carl, looked 
and played admirably. The rest of 
the characters were but indifferently 
sustained. 
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VICTORIA. 


Monday, and during the Week.—Red 
Riding Hood, The Dog of Montar- 
gis, and the Pantomime. 


The new drama of Red Riding Hood 
proves a very successful piece, and 
does great credit to its talented and 
indefatigable author. The story 1s 
paraphrased from the well known 
nursery tale, with additions sufficient 
to form an underplot, and give scope 
for scenery and incident. The Wolf, 
played by Hicks, is a character well 
suited to him, requiring a powerful 
frame, stentorian lungs, and all the 
capabilities fur a melodramatic hero, 
which this actor possesses in so great 
a degree. Hicks, certainly the more 
we see of him, rises in our estimation, 
and we must allow him to be, with- 
out exception, the best melodramatic 
actor now on the London boards. 
Manvers, as a servant, was exceed- 
ingly comic, and played his part well, 
with one exception, that of mtroduc- 
ing at times, jokes of rather too bad 
anature. Authors are not always 
au fait in low comedy and owe much 
to the actor; but the author of this 
piece, Mr. Wilks, understands the 
taste of his audience so well, that he 
does not require to borrow brains 
from the person playing his parts. 
We hope Manvers will take the hint. 





CITY OF LONDON. 


Monday, and during the Week.— Poor 
Susan, White Cross Knight, and 
the Devil’s Den. 


Poor Susan is one of those domestic 
dramas that never fails to rivet the 
attention of the audience; and we 
know of no actress since the days of 
Miss Kelly, that can work upon 
the feelings of an audience with 
ereater effect than Miss Vincent—in 
this piece, as in the Wreck of the 
Heart, she is excellent, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. 


| M onday, and Tuesday 





SADLER’S WELLS. 


.— Pizzaro. 
Wednesday.—The Merchant of Ve- 
nice, and the Pantomime nightly. 


The manager of this theatre is deter- 
mined to have variety this week. 
He has been giving what is called 
the legitimate, having engaged Den- 
vill, the tragedian. The Merchant of 
Venice was got up in a very respect- 
able manner, Mr. D. playing Shylock, 
his best character, and Mrs. Honner 
the part of Portia. 





GARRi 7K. 


Monday, and during the Week.—Wo- 
man’s Heart, a new Interlude, and 
the Pantomime. 


Pantomime seems to please better 
here than any other performance; 
indeed, there are some advantages at 
this house for juveniles, the perfor- 
mances beginning early and ending by 
eleven o’clock, which we consider an 
excellent regulation for families. The 
adventures of Smith, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, is a good subject for 
an harlequinade. 





ROYAL GRECIAN SALOON, 


We visited this place of amusement 
this week, and were surprised to wit- 
ness the whole of the opera of Love 
ina Village. The cast of the cha- 
racters was exceeding good; the 
Justice Woodcock of Mr. Campbell is 
a piece of acting we did not expect 
to see—it was full of rich humour, 
and would not have disgraced our 
principal theatres. The music was 
got through very creditably, and the 
performance altogether is highly cre- 
ditable to the management. 





THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA, 


The following questions which were 
put to the respective parties by the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on dramatic entertaygments in 
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1832, and the answers. thereto, will 
show the versatility of opinion as 
to what constitutes the legitimate 
drama :— 

What do you consider is meant by 
the regular drama?’—The regular 
drama I consider to be tragedy and 
comedy, and every thing on the stage. 
* * Can you state what you con- 
sider to be not the regular drama ?-— 
I do not know—that is a very diffi- 
cult thing to ascertain—if they can 
play every thing, every thing is the 
regular drama.—Mr. James WIN- 
STON. 

Do you think the wish of the pub- 
lic is for the legitimate and regular 
drama ?’—I think it is,—at the same 
time, that depends entirely on what 
you mean by the legitimate and 
regular drama. I call the regular 
drama any drama which has good 
dialogue, good characters, and good 
morals : I make the word ‘ legitimate’ 
as applied to the drama, depend on 
the nature of the plot, characters, 
and dialogue. I do not think legiti- 
mate drama depends on any number 
of acts—Mr. T P. Cottier. 

Are all your representations at 
Drury Lane confined to what you 
conceive to be the legitimate ima? 
—No; we perform farce, and specta- 
cie, and pantomime.—Mr. Dunn. 

By the regular drama, do you 
mean tragedy and comedy in five 
acts ’—Yes.—Mr. Morris. 

How do you describe the legitimate 
drama ?—I describe the legitimate 
drama to be where the interest of 
the piece is mental ; where the situa- 
tion of the piece is rather mental 
than physical. A melo-drama is a 
piece with what are called a great 
many telling situations ; I would call 
that a melo-drama.— Mr. JERROLD. 

Do you consider it possible to give 
any definition of the regular drama, 
which will be exactly binding in law ? ? 
—No; except by negative. I could 
tell you what the regular drama is 
not, but it would be very difficult to 





define it positively. * * Did you 
ever see it defined ?—I never did. 
* * How would you define it ?— 
I would say that comedy and tragedy, 
without any musical accompaniment, 
would be regulardrama.—Mr. Poote. 

Why have you not attempted the 
revular drama more ?—From the 
great difficulty. * * What is the 
difficulty that you refer to ?—I think 
the making a five act comedy a very 
difficult achievement.—Mr. Peake. 

How would you define the legiti- 
mate drama? I know no other way 
than by taking what has been con- 
sidered the rule hitherto; by appro- 
priating the five act plays as belong- 
ing to the large theatres.—Mr. 
Macreapy. 

You are not the proprietor of any 
theatre ?—Thank God! I am not.— 
Mr. Brana. 





YOUNG BETTY. 


Very considerable expectations ap- 
pear to have been raised, concern- 
ing the capability and success of 
young Betty as an actor, the only 
son of the celebrated ‘* Young Ros- 
cius.”” Betty has not yet given the 
London critics an opportunity of judg- 
ing or seeing his performance, con- 
sequently we can only refer to pro- 
vincial newspapers for any current 
notion on this subject, and for the 
satisfaction and curiosity of our readers 
we give a paragraph from the Leices- 
ter paper where he is now playing. 
With the critics in the country he 
appears generally to be a favourite. 
more particularly in the character of 
Hamlet, Selim, Norval, and Claude 
Melnotte. 

Betty has not yet appeared in 
Edinburgh or Dublin, though we ex- 
pect to hear shortly ‘of his debut in 
these cities. He is a young man of 
about twenty years of age, possessing 
an excellent figure, and remarkably 
deep toned voice, with a gentlemanly 
bearing and generally prepossessing 
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appearance. The stage owes some- 
thing to his father’s memory and we 
trust his appearance will soon be on 
the London Boards and with success. 
The following is an extract from 
the ‘‘ Leicester Journal :” 
‘*TuEaTReE.—Our Theatre open- 
ed on Wednesday evening, under a 
new Manager, C. Poole, and we 
must say, he has enlisted under his 
banner a very efficient and indeed 
talented company. Sir. E. L. Bul- 


wer’s popular play of the Lady of 


Lyons, introduced the now celebrated 
Henry Betty, a son of the far-famed 
Young Roscius, as Claude Melnotte, 
and we think the character was ju- 
diciously chosen, for with the ad- 
vantages of a handsome expressive 
face and very fine person, with ap- 
parently refined manners and glow- 
ing enthusiastic ardour, he szemed 
the beau ideal of the author’s im- 
passioned creation. His love scenes 
with Pauline were tender, yet manly 
and graceful, and his remorse at hav- 
ing become the guilty tool of others 
was finely pictured; nor was he less 
happy in the noble burst of animated 
declamation in the last scene.— 
Thoughout the character he was 
hailed with the most rapturous ap- 
plause. There is in Betty’s style of 
acting a perfect originality of execu- 
tion, and we heartily concur in the opi- 
nions of our cotemporaries of the 
press that he is au actor possessed of 
Genius, and that of the very first 
order. The boxes were elegantly 
attended, and the pit quite full.” 





TAVERNS FREQUENTED BY 
ACTORS. 


In noticing theatricals generally, 
which we profess to do, we think by 
giving some information to our 
readers, but more particularly to the 
profession engaged in the country, 
where their brethren who are in 
London frequent, may prove bene- 
ficial. We are aware that during 





| Passion Week, when the theatres 


are all closed, both in town and 
country, that it frequently happens 
numbers of gentlemen in the profes- 
sion conclude their engagements at . 
this period, and apply to their friends 
in town for information where en- 
gagements may be met with. It 
frequently occurs they are without 
the private addresses of the parties. 
A great difficulty is well known to 
exist in getting answers at the thea- 
tres they are engaged at, we are 
therefore of opinion, by giving the 
names of a few houses where actors 
occasionally visit, it may be attended 
with some good. The ‘‘ Wrekin,” 
in Broad-court, Bow-street, is a house 
well known to gentlemen in the pro- 
fession, and much frequented by 
them; and here we may state it is a 
most respectable house, every article 
being of the best quality, and at very 
moderate prices. The proprietor, 
Mr. Hemmings, is much respected, 
being an actor. He has an engage- 
ment either at the Haymarket or the 
Adelphi, and is considered very re- 
spectable in genteel comedy. We 
shall notice next week other taverns 
of the same description, when we 
hope to give more lengthened parti- 
culars. 





ROSSINI’S COMPOSITIONS. 


It is admitted by musicians and 
amateurs, as well as by those who 
merely seek an agreeable pastime, in 
frequenting musical performances of 
any kind, that the compositions of 
Rossini form a memorable epoch in 
the annals of the art, and perhaps 
an interesting feature in the history 
of the present ages. Wherever his 
operas have appeared, they have soon 
rooted firmly and almost exclusively 
in the public favour, exerted an in- 
fluence on musical taste and nearly 
banished from the stage the classic 
works of the great masters who pre- 
ceded him. In Italy, where the 
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| physical effort for the last twelve- 


works of Rossini began to make an 
impression about twenty-four years 
ago, they succeeded in supplanting 
the operas of Paesiello, Guglielmi, 


Mayer, Payer, and even Cimarosa. 


In Germany, national predilections 
rendered their sway perhaps less uni- 
versal and exclusive; but at all events 
even there Rossini became lord of 
the ascendant. In France, musical 
appetite is generally to be stilled with 
small fare. In a country where ‘‘ Le 
Devin du Village,” ‘‘ Annette et Lu- 
bin,” and such light food, are still 
capable of bringing good houses, the 
works of Grety, D’Alagrac, &c., run 
little risk ; and the compositions of 
Mehul, Boieldieu, &c., may bid de- 
fiance to alien intrusion. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





CHIT CHAT. 


Butler, the tragedian, has taken 
the Olympic for five years. He has 
already engaged Mrs. Glover and 
Miss P. Horton, Mr. Forrester and 
Mr. Baker. 

A new tragedy of very consider- 
able dramatic power, by a Mr. R. Z. 
G. Troughton, has just been pub- 
lished. It is not intended, we be- 
lieve, for representation, but as a 
piece of splendid literature it must 
undoubtedly stand the test of years. 
It sparkles throughout with brilliant 
flashes of exalted sentiment, which, 
to quote from Nina Sforza, as the 
tragedy is entitled, 


“ Like luscions fruits upon autumnal boughs, 
Drop with every breeze.” 


Ross is engaged with Butler’s 
company at the Olympic. 

A cruel and utterly unfounded re- 
port respecting the cause of Miss 
Helen Faucit’s temporary retirement, 
has obtained currency, which could 
only have originated with some crea- 
ture of the most depraved imagination. 
This truly excellent actress is, as we 
have before observed, worn down 
with exertion; constant study and 





month having proved too much for 
her frame, There is not a lady in 
England whose private character is 
more free from blemish; those, there- 
fore, who would rob her of her good 
name, may rest assured that the ca- 
lumny will recoit upon their own 
heads. 

Haypn.—The celebrated Haydn 
composed from his eighteenth to his 
seventy-third year 163 pieces for the 
viol da gamba, 20 divertisements for 
various instruments, 3 marches, 24 
trios, 6 violin-solos, 15 concertos for 
various instruments, 40 services, 13 
quartetts, 66 sonatas, 42 duets, 5 
German puppet operas, 5 oratorios, 
366 Scotch airs, and 400 minuets 
and waltzes, amounting in all to the 
prodigious number of 1228. 

Windham said four of the greatest 
men he knew had no relish for music. 
Edmund Burke, Charles Fox, Dr. 
Johnson, and Pitt. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Y. Z.—We are aware that some 
of the theatrical agents are not so 
candid with performers as_ they 
ought to be, but there are others 
that are worthy honest men, and 
have a character which will bear 
the strictest scrutiny. 

Query.—We thank our ger a 
correspondent for his good wishes, 
and beg to assure him that we shall 
take the hint, and advertise in his 
journal. 

W. P.—Yes; we can assure the en- 
quirer that Hammond, proprietor 
of Drury Lane, is also the lessee 
of the Liver theatre Liverpool, and 
has been for some years. 


All communications for the Editor 
to be forwarded to the Printers’, post 
pad. 
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